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As I have said, Kanf is chiefly remarkable as a humorist,
and a strong bias towards fun of every description, very
unusual in a Turkish poet of old times, seems to have
characterized him during the whole course of his long life.
Indeed, we are told that even when he lay dying he pro-
voked to laughter by the droll things he said the sorrowing
friends who were gathered round him. There are of course
a number of stories current about Kanf, one of which is
inserted in his Tezkire by Fatfn, who, in reporting it, breaks
away for a moment from the monotonous and inventory-
like style in which he has elected to write his book. In this
story, of which Kanf can hardly be said to be the hero,
the poet is represented as seated with one of his cronies,
a Christian, probably an Armenian, as the scene is laid in
Erzerum, to whom by way of jest he proposes the adoption
of Islam. At that time there was living in Erzerum a cer-
tain Sheykh Ibrihfm Haqqf who stood in the highest repute
on account of his saintly life and of the wonders which he
wrought. So the Christian replies to Kdnf with the question,
'If I adopt Islam, shall I become a Musulman of the stand-
ing of Sheykh Haqqf?' On the poet's rejoining, 'To attain
to his degree of excellence were impossible,' his friend replies
'Then since I cannot attain to his excellence, what should
I gain by leaving my religion to become a Musulman such
as you?' To which query, we are told, the poet was unable
to find any answer.

That religion, or at least conventional religion, had little
hold on Kanf is shown by the celebrated words he uttered
but a brief time before his end. 'I am no beggar of Fdtihas,'
he said, 'let not the word Fatiha be carved on my tomb-
stone.' We have often seen how it was the custom to cut
on the grave-stone a request to the visitor to repeat the
Fatiha, that is the brief opening chapter of the Koran,